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All teachers and friends of the Classics should 
be much interested in the following announcement 
just sent to The Classical Weekly by Professor 
Kelsey. Those who wish a copy of this book should 
remit as soon as possible; the publishers wish to 
know before January how large to make the edition. 

G. L. 

In accordance with a suggestion made some 
months ago in the columns of The Classical 
Weekly, and reinforced of late by requests from 
many quarters, it has been decided to •publish in a 
volume the papers which have been given at the 
Michigan Classical Conference in recent years on 
The Value of Humanistic Studies. The volume will 
be entitled Latin and Greek in American Education, 
and will be edited by Francis W. Kelsey. It will 
contain, first, three papers by the editor on The 
Present Position of Latin and Greek, The Value of 
Latin and Greek as Educational Instruments, and 
Latin and Greek in our Courses of Study; these 
will be followed by a paper on The Nature of Cul- 
ture Studies, by Robert M. Wenley. The greater 
part of the volume will be devoted to the Symposia. 

The titles of the Symposia and the names of the 
contributors are as follows : 

Symposium I — The Value of Humanistic, particu- 
larly Classical, Studies as a Preparation for the 
Study of Medicine: Dean Victor C. Vaughan, Dr. 
Charles B. G. de Nancrede, Dean William B. Hins- 
dale. 

Symposium II — The Value of Humanistic Studies 
as a Preparation for the Study of Engineering: 
Professor Herbert C. Sadler, Professor Gardner S. 
Williams, Professor George W. Patterson, Associate 
Dean Joseph B. Davis. 

Symposium III — The Value of Latin and Greek as 
a Preparation for the Study of Law: Merritt Starr 
and Lynden Evans of the Chicago Bar; Dean (now 
President) H. B. Hutchins; Harlow P. Davock, Hin- 
ton E. Spalding and Levi L Barbour, of the De- 
troit Bar. 

Symposium IV — The Value of Humanistic Studies 
as a Preparation for the Study of Theology : Presi- 
dent William Douglas MacKenzie, Rev. A. J. Nock, 
Francis W. Kelsey, James B. Angell. 

Symposium V— The Value of Humanistic Studies 
as a training for Men of Affairs: James Bryce, 
James Loeb, and William Sloane (letters) ; John 
W. Foster, Charles B. Williams, Harvey W. Wiley 
and James Brown Scott. 

Symposium VI— The Classics and the New Educa- 
tion: Edward K. Band, Robert M. Wenley, and 
Paul Shorey. 

The volume will contain about 400 pages, and will 
be published by the Macmillan Company in March, 
191 1. 

The generosity of a friend of the Classics makes 
it possible for members of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States and of The Classical Associa- 



tion of the Middle West and South to provide them- 
selves with copies of the volume, bound in cloth, at 
a reduced price, provided the remittance is received 
before publication ; after publication the price will 
be $1.50. Members of The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States who desire the volume are re- 
quested to remit eighty-seven cents ($.87) by postal 
order to Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, Secretary of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, 545 South Division 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



In The Classical Weekly from time to time have 
been published remarks by Presidents of various 
Colleges and Universities which show clearly enough 
that not all such exalted personages are dead to the 
claims of the Classics. On February 10 last, at the 
banquet of the New York City Alumni Association 
of the University of Vermont, President Buckham 
of that University spoke as follows : 

College problems are in the air. We have had 
more public discussion of such problems within a 
few months past than in a whole generation hereto- 
fore. These problems are of two kinds — those con- 
cerning educational values in general, and those 
pertaining to individual institutions. As regards the 
first, while the forms of opinion are various, there 
has been one general trend, a trend toward liberal 
culture. After the experience of a generation in the 
other direction, toward practical results more or 
less narrowly estimated, there is a manifest dissat- 
isfaction with the general outcome. The public, 
even; the uneducated or half-educated portion of the 
public, misses something which is expected of fine 
scholarship. They do not fail to notice that the few 
men who speak to them with the ring which touches 
their imagination are not products of the new regime. 
Not that modern changes have been wholly mis- 
taken : many of them were inevitable : some of them 
will be permanent : but it is time for a recall to ideals 
temporarily overborne. We read much of "passings" 
and 'renascences'*. We rarely take up a magazine 
without seeing headlines about the passing of some- 
thing or the renascence of something. In the educa- 
tional world it is the renascence of liberal culture 
and the passing of narrow specialism. A generation 
ago culture was thrust out of the windows with 
jeers: today it is invited in at the front door with 
cheers and garlands. What is the culture we thrust 
out and now want to get in again? It is the educa- 
tion of the man for the sake of manhood and char- 
acter and not merely for the sake of what he can 
be made to turn out in material products. I should 
not wonder if as a part of this general renascence 
of liberal culture there should be a renascence of that 
discipline which used to furnish so fine an example 
of it, the classical discipline. I should not wonder 
if Oreek, and what Greek stands for, should have 
a revival in our higher Institutions. There are a few 
Institutions, of which the University of Vermont is 
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one, which still require Greek, and what Greek 
stands for, in order to the A. B. degree. If I may 
venture on a prophecy, he who speaks to you in 
my place ten years hence will be able to congratu- 
late you on the additional number of Institutions 
requiring Greek for the A. B. degree. Not that I 
would have all students study Greek, but that I would 
have Greek taught in all higher Institutions, and I 
would have no Institution empowered to grant the 
A. B. degree in which Greek is not taught. I would 
have that which Greek stands for and of which 
it is in all history the finest embodiment and ex- 
pression diffused through the atmosphere and the 
life of every Institution, reaching into the brain 
and heart of every student in every department, ban- 
ishing what is coarse and mean and sensual, and 
bringing in sweetness and light and all the fine 
things of the spirit. What a right public judgment 
misses, what a growing thoughtful judgment is de- 
manding, is more high and fine thinking, more 
imagination, more humanity, more spirituality, in 
fine more culture in the teaching and the life of 
our Institutions of learning. C. K. 



THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN GRAY'S POETRY 1 

The poet Gray was accounted by his friends the 
most learned man of his time. If omniscience was 
not his foible, it was acknowledged as his possession, 
with the exception of mathematics, his ignorance of 
which he deplored. One does not need profound 
learning in order to recognize him as the scholar- 
poet, and to one who has an acquaintance with the 
great works of ancient and modern literature every 
line of Gray is reminiscent of some earlier poet. 
Yet with all this erudition he has written one thing 
which is perhaps the best known short single poem 
"in the world, written between Milton and Words- 
worth". I here quote Edmund Gosse, Gray's latest 
biographer, who says again "The Elegy may be 
looked upon as the typical piece of English verse, 
our p-em of poems". The "exquisite felicities", as 
Gosse loves to call them, of this poem and of the 
last part of the Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College have become in the interchange of daily 
speech as fully common property as, the usual Shake- 
spearean quotations. In this respect, as Gosse says, 
the poems have suffered from an excess of popu- 
larity. 

Yet with all his learning and with all his recog- 
nition by the valgus profanum of the unlettered, 
Gray has still not had Sappho's good fortune in be- 
coming a poet beloved of poets. Gosse is far 
from right when he maintains that Swinburne is 
the only writer of authority since the death of 
Johnson who has ventured to depreciate Gray's 
poetry. Birkbeck Bill has assembled in his notes on 
Johnson's Life of Gray the adverse criticisms of many 
a fellow craftsman which support the harsh ver- 
dict of "The Great Bear'" himself. Coleridge, for 

■This papar was read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States at New York City, April 
»3. roio. 

* Gray's name for Johnson. 



example, finds his poems "frigid and artificial". Car- 
lyle calls them a "laborious mosaic through the hard, 
stiff lineaments of which little life or true grace 
could be expected to look". Hazlitt finds his Pin- 
daric odes stately and pedantic, a kind of methodi- 
cal borrowed frenzy. Wordsworth says that he 
"failed as a poet not because he took too much 
pains, but because his pains were of the wrong 
sort". "He wrote English verse", says Wordsworth, 
"as his brother Eton school-boys wrote Latin, filch- 
ing a phrase now from one author and now from 
another. I do not profess to be a person of very 
various reading ; nevertheless, if I were to pluck 
out of Gray's tail all the feathers which I know 
belong elsewhere, he would be left bare indeed". 

Wordsworth's harsh description, it cannot be de- 
nied, sets forth the method which Gray consciously 
or unconsciously pursued. But his genius has made 
the results great and noble poetry. A remark of 
his in a letter to Horace Walpole is of great signifi- 
cance. He writes "I send you a bit of a thing for 
two reasons ; first because it is one of your favor- 
ite's, Mr. M. Green ; and next because I would do 
justice; the thought on which my second Ode turns 
is manifestly stole from thence. Not that I knew 
it at the time, but having seen this many years before, 
to be sure it imprinted itself on my memory and, 
forgetting the author, I took it for my own". There 
is a resemblance that is not without its meaning 
between Gray's poetical workmanship and that of 
Horace described by the latter in his Pindar ode: 
ego apis Matinae 
more modoque 
grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
plurimum circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
carmina fingo. 
At the present time it is a very usual thing to 
say about Gray that he is Greek in his poetic art. 
Gosse finds that he is Simonidean in his gift of 
pure cold song and Palgrave writes that he is "re- 
minded of Sophocles or Pindar by Gray's splendid 
odes". This judgment appears to me peculiarly 
inapt and a somewhat close study of the sources 
of Gray's poetic thought and phrasing confirms 
me in the belief that Gray is influenced by the Latin 
literature far more than by the Greek and that in his 
English verse as in his Latin his great masters are 
Vergil, Horace and Lucretius. His contemporary, 
William Collins, has the Greek feeling in his direct- 
ness and sincerity. Comparing him with Gray Swin- 
burne says "as a lyric poet Gray is unworthy to sit at 
the feet of Collins". But Collins with all his points 
of contact with Gray stands alone in the eighteenth 
century. Gray's qualities, whether you call them 
"exquisite felicities" with Gosse or "cumbrous splen- 
dors" and "rhetorical elaborations" with Johnson and 
Swinburne, are characteristic of that century and 
eminently Latin, as I hope to show somewhat in de- 



